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Changes | Have Seen . 


(1) In the Position and Work 
of Women in the Church 


*During a fairly long life the most marked change that I have seen is 
the changed attitude of our church concerning the position and work of 
women in the church. The present generation has very little conception 


as to how great the change has been. 


*Women and girls were not allowed to speak in any meeting or Sunday 


school class or society of the church where men were present. That rule 


was strictly adhered WOO hiany years. 
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*The question of fabhing the women of all presbyterials and synodicals 

| 
into a chuyfah\wide organization was raised. There had been opposition 
on the part of some mu fhe brethren to every step the women had taken, 


but now thQ WNP hosition began. 


*\Mrs. Winnsborough . . . was made superintendent of women’s work 
in 1912, and as such was required to make an annual report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but for fifteen years she was not allowed to read her re- 


port to the Assembly because she was a woman. A man had to read it. 


* Jesus said nothing about women keeping silent. Nor did he assign an 
inferior position to women. There are multitudes of Christians today, 
absolutely loyal to the Bible, when properly interpreted, who agree with 
Dr. Robertson’s interpretation of Paul when he said that in Christ Jesus 


there is neither male nor female. 


See page four 














SAVE YOUR MONEY. 


Good advice, any time. But 


especially good today when 


prices are high. Put every dol- 
lar you can in a savings account. 
You’ll reap the benefits when 


prices come down. 


SAVE FIRST, THEN SPEND! 


STATE-PLANTERS 


Bank and Trust Company 


Richmond, Va. 
Established 1865 


Six convenient offices in Rich- 


mond and Hopewell, Virginia. 


Member Federal Deposit 
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Letters to the Editors 





Council Not Getting Adequate Support 





General Fund Suffers 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

It is heartening to note in THE OUT- 
LOOK that No. 10 of your “Objectives for 
1951” is “Adequate financial provision for 
the General Council’s department of re- 
search so that it can begin its far-reach- 
ing service to the church.” (Jan. 8.) 

We believe that there is no greater need 
in our church than the establishment of 
a strong department of research. This has 
been ordered by the General Assembly, but 
the General Council is helpless to estab- 
lish such a department without the neces- 
sary funds. 

For the second year in succession, the 
causes of the General Assembly are show- 
ing decreasing receipts in spite of increas- 
ing giving by the church, The causes in- 
cluded in the General Fund are the great- 
est sufferers. The General Council has re- 
ceived only $21,000 for the first ten months 
to take care of a spending budget of $73,- 
689. In spite of cutting costs wherever 
at all possible, we will of course show a 
sizable deficit at the close of the church 
year. 

The General Council will present to the 
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General Assembly some method of financ- 
ing its essential work, including the de- 
partment of research. We shall look for- 
ward with gratitude to your support and 
to the support of the church in this under- 
taking, J. G. PATTON, Jr., 
Executive Secretary. 

The General Council, Atlanta, Ga. 


Shearing the Sheep? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I was very much interested in the ob- 
jections Dr. William Crowe, Jr., has to un- 
scriptural days and seasons set up by the 
General Assembly, which, if observed, 
would interfere greatly with a minister’s 
obligation to keep his people informed and 
reminded of the things Jesus said and did, 
(OUTLOOK, Dec. 25.) 

I often wonder if these directors of the 
work of our church, concerned as they are 
with money and the getting of it, do not 
become so interested in shearing the sheep 
that they are likely to interfere with those 
of ‘us who are seeking to feed them. I 
think of this particularly in their em- 
phasis on tithing, wherein they hold forth 
the fantastic promises in regard to this 
practice, which, although taught by 
Malachi, seem to me were discredited in 
the teachings of St. Paul. Through their 
high-pressure methods of publicity they 
make it extremely difficult for those of us 
who try to stress what Jesus himself de- 
clares are the “weightier matters.” Thus, 
I find myself in the position of seeking to 
protect my flock against those who come 
continually with shears. 

CHAUNCEY V. FARRELL. 

Texarkana, Ark. 








KOREAN RELIEF 


THE NEED IS GREAT AND URGENT 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP 


COLLECT — Sound, Clean Clothing for Men, Women and Children for 


MILLIONS OF REFUGEES 


THEY NEED: 


Blankets, sweaters, underwear, socks and stockings 


(no nylons), coats, trousers, shoes (no high-heels), caps, (no hats) 
skirts, blouses, dresses, gloves, mittens, etc. 


SEND — TO CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 


New Windsor, 
Maryland 


IMPORTANT : 


Mark Packages “‘ FOR KOREA” 


and overseas transportation. 





OR 1200 North Rock Hill Road 
St. Louis 17, Missour 


Send to same address, in separate letter, 10c per pound to pay for processing 


DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS RELIEF AND INTERCHURCH AID 
Board of World Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va.. under 


the act of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Ire, 1 
Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


North Sixth Street, 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Nolde Calls for ‘Peace Offensive’ in 


National and World Council 
Leader Speaks at Service 


For 82nd Congress 


Washington, D. C. (RNS) —A pro- 
gram of restraining militarism from 
precipitating war even while supporting 
the arming of free Western nations 
against the possibility of an attack, was 
urged upon Christian churches and their 
members here by O. Frederick Nolde, 
director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs. 

He spoke at a special service for 
members of the new 82nd Congress 
held at the Washington Cathedral (Epis- 
copal). The congregation included Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson and other 
government officials, as well as congress- 
men. 


Military Strength to Deter 


Dr. Nolde urged a “‘peace offensive” 
to include (1) maintenance of military 
strength as a deterrent to aggression, 
(2) a program of building a _ better 
world society that will resist the poison 
of Communism; and (3) a policy of 
standing always ready to negotiate for 
peaceful settlen.ent of differences on 
terms compatible with justice. 

At the same time, Dr. Nolde pointed 
out that raising of the largest peace- 
time military force in history raises pro- 
found moral dangers, and he outlined a 
six-point program of keeping military 
strength the servant of peace rather 
than war among the democracies. He 
urged that: 


(1) ‘‘We must not be the instru- 
mentality of starting war, openly or un- 
der the wicked pretense of self-right- 
eousness. If war should come, and God 
forbid that it may, it must be irrevoca- 
bly thrust upon us by others than our- 
selves.”’ 


(2) ‘‘We must keep military measures 
at every point to the absolute minimum 
which circumstances will allow.’’ 


(3) “We must invite and encourage 
the use of the United Nations Peace 
Observation Commission at every poten- 
tial danger spot throughout the world 
to deter aggression or to identify the 
aggressor when it occurs.” 


(4) “In determining when military 
action shall be taken, we must accept a 
moral judgment to the extent that it is 
reflected by majority opinion in the 
United Nations. One hopeful factor (in 
Korea) was the emergence for the first 
time in history of international police 
action, imperfect though that recog- 
nizedly was. That new factor must be 
retained and improved. The day when 


any one country has the right by itself 
to declare war on another is past.” 

(6) ‘‘We must accept as a provisional 
goal a sufiicient balance of military 
power-in-being to permit the peaceful 
competition of conflicting ideologies. 
Such a situation would be obviously pre- 
carious. Nevertheless, as an immediate 
objective of military preparations its 
preference to war justifies the risk.” 


Warns Against Delusion 


Dr. Nolde warned that Russia may, 
for reasons of expediency, adopt a less 
aggressive attitude and ‘following 
known tactics of advance and retreat, 
will for a period of time so modify its 
effort to expand by force as to make 
our military preparations seem foolish 
or unnecessary.”’ 

Should churchmen allow themselves 
to be trapped by this strategy, he de- 
clared, they would enhance rather than 
diminish the possibility of a third world 
war. 

Yet, while building its defense, the 
United States should not place all of 
its eggs in the basket of military power, 
Dr. Nolde said. He observed that a 
healthy economy in which living condi- 
tions are constantly improving has been 
demonstrated to be immune to infi!ltra- 
tion by Communism. 


Washington Talk 


Three-Point Program of 
Strength Is Advocated ; 
Tithe for Point 4 


The United States should adopt a new 
policy of ‘‘tithing,’’ he said, wherein 10 
per cent of all expenditures for military 
defense would be matched by contribu- 
tions to the Point IV program of techni- 
cal assistance ana other programs de- 
signed to help improve world living 
standards. 


Urges “Calm Determination” 

Dr. Nolde urged those in authority 
to preserve calm determination in che 
face of a world divided into armed 
camps and not give away to hysterical 
decisions that might make a third world 
war inevitable. He also urged caution 
in regard to the atomic bomb. 

“Those who resist the decisions of 
the United Nations should be denied the 
comfort and assurance of a pledge not 
to resort to drastic measures if their 
actions leave no reasonable alternative,” 
he said. “At the same time, the hys- 
teria which calls for the use of atomic 
bombs without full account of attend- 
ing moral and political consequences 
must be curbed in season and out of 
season.” 


30 Chaplains With Armed Forces 


Defense Service Department Carries on ‘‘Maintain the Tie’’ Efforts 


Thirty Presbyterian, US, chaplains 
are now on active duty in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. In addition, the 
Defense Service Department of the 
Board of Church Extension is working 
to enlist more young ministers, 21-32, 
in the service. 

Cecil H. Lang, Dallas, Texas, a re- 
serve chaplain, recently spent six weeks 
in helping the Defense office to initiate 
policies, programs and procedures. The 
program will be carried on under the 
direction of Claude H. Pritchard, head 
of the Missions division, unless com- 
plete mobilization comes. Then, it is 
thought, a full-time secretary will be 
required. 

Former chaplains across the church 
now serve on an advisory committee in 
this work. In each synod, two former 
chaplains, together with synod’s chair- 
man of Church Extension, interview 
prospective chaplains, help churches in 
camp areas and make official visits to 
military installations. 

The Defense Service office is carrying 


on a three-fold work in an effort to 
“maintain the tie’: (1) It urges that 
names and addresses of men going into 
service be forwarded promptly to pas- 
tors in camp areas and to chaplains; 
(2) It provides church membership cards 
to be issued by the home church and 
signed by the pastor; (3) It encourages 
the gift of a Testament to be pur- 
chased from the church’s bookstores. 

The 30 chaplains now in service are: 
AIR FORCE: John S. Bennett, Wilds 
S. DuBose, Jr., Taft A. Franklin, Carl 
May, J. P. F. Stevenson, Wm. F. Taylor. 
ARMY: Jay M. Davis, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Robt. G. Hall, Richard C. Lipsey, 
John L. McLean, A. C. Summers, Dun- 
ean N. Naylor, John I. Rhea, Roger D. 
Russell, Walton G. Sugg, Jr., Warren 
F. Thurston, Edgar L. Story, Jr., Stuart 
M. Rohre. NAVY: Harold H. Cum- 
mings, Norman H. Flowers, Richard G. 
Hutcheson, Jr., Allen Jones, Paul C. 
Morton, Leslie L. O’Connor, Robt. L. 
Stamper, Frederick Volbeda, John E. 
Watts, Jr., Wm. W. Winter. 











By Walter L. Lingle 











1. THE POSITION AND WORK 
OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 








Changes I Have Seen.... 


the editor I am undertaking to write 

three articles on the changes that 
I have seen take place in our Southern 
Presbyterian Church during a _ fairly 
long life. 

The most marked change that I have 
seen is the changed attitude of our 
church concerning the position and work 
of women in the church. The present 
generation has very little conception as 
to how great the change has been. Two 
resolutions passed by our General As- 
sembly will give some indication as to 
the view held by our forefathers for 
years, 


r RESPONSE to an invitation from 


An Assembly's Resolution 


In 1878 the General Assembly passed 
this resolution: ‘Congregations are ex- 
horted to encourage the formation of 
Ladies’ Societies, where 
they do not already exist, for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for foreign mis- 
sions.” There is something rather naive 
about that resolution. The Assembly 
seemed to think about these societies 
in terms of revenue only. That was the 
work cut out for the women. 

A resolution passed by the Assembly 
in 1891 gives some indication as to 
the position of women in the church 
for many years. In part, the resolu- 
tion says: ‘‘They are prohibited from 


Missionary 


Dr. Lingle is president emeritus of 
Davidson College and is an associate edi- 
tor of Christian Observer. 
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FIRST CHURCH-WIDE MEETING—After long opposition, leaders among 

the women held their first church-wide meeting in Atlanta in 1912. In the 

front row above are (1. to r.): Mrs. J. 8S. Thompson, Mrs. J. Calvin Stewart, 

Mrs. C. A. Rowland, Sr., Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, Mrs. E. H. Phillips, and 
Mrs. A. M. Howison. 
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speaking by way of exhortation, or lead- 
ing in prayer, or discussing any ques- 
tions publicly in the meetings of the 
church, or congregation as a mixed as- 
sembly.’”” Women and girls were not 
allowed to speak in any meeting or Sun- 
day school class or society of the church 
where men were present. That rule was 
strictly adhered to for many years. 

An illustration of the sensitiveness of 
the brethren comes to mind. One Satur- 
day night while I was platform man- 
ager at Montreat and we were having 
an entertainment in the old auditorium, 
Mrs. John Knox Coit asked that she 
might have ten minutes in which to 
make a plea for the erection of a build- 
ing for girls. She made a very strong 
plea. The girls got their building. 

The next morning one of the most 
saintly ministers I ever knew ad- 
monished me sharply for allowing a 
woman to speak to a mixed audience. 
I reminded him that it was not on the 
Sabbath, not in a church, and not ata 
religious service, but all to no avail. 
A woman had spoken to a mixed au- 
dience. 


A Growing Movement 


Encouraged by the resolution of the 
1878 Assembly, women organized mis- 
sionary societies and ladies’ aid so- 
cieties in local churches with renewed 
zeal until they were found in prac- 
tically all the churches. Then it oc- 
curred to some of the women that it 


would be a fine thing if all the local 
societies in a presbytery could be or- 
ganized into a presbyterial union. Some 
presbyteries gave their consent and 
some refused. 

In 1888 the women of East Hanover 
Presbytery and of Wilmington Presby- 
tery led off by organizing presbyterial 
unions. The women of other presby- 
teries soon followed. In 1904 the women 
of Virginia and of Texas, with the ap- 
proval of their respective synods, or- 
ganized their presbyterial unions into 
synodical unions. In due time the 
women of other synods followed their 
lead, until the women of practically 
every synod had organized into synodi- 
cal unions. 

Then the question of forming the 
women of all presbyterials and synodi- 
cals into a church-wide organization was 
raised. There had been opposition on 
the part of some of the brethren to every 
step the women had taken, but now the 
real opposition began. Some of the 
ablest men in the church strongly op- 
posed such a movement. On the other 
hand, some of the ablest men favored 
it. The church papers of that era con- 
tain many articles pro and con. 


Finally, Brethren 


Finally, the General Assembly of 1912 
gave its approval to such an organi- 
zation and directed the four executive 
committees to select a suitable woman 
to put at the head of it. By referring 
the matter to the executive committees 
the Assembly’ diplomatically shied 
around the question of electing a woman 
to an office. 

The four executive committees se- 
lected Mrs. W. C. Winsborcugh, of Kan- 
sas City, to be the superintendent of 
this church-wide work for women, and 
the ‘“‘Woman’s Auxiliary of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States’’ 
was on the way. Note that she was at 
first called ‘‘superintendent.”’ The 
executive committees were afraid of 
shocking some of the brethren over 
much, if they were to call her ‘‘secre- 
tary.” 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Wins- 
borough and her successor, Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey, women’s work in our 
church has become one of the most 
thoroughly organized and one of the 
most efficient agencies of the church. 
We no longer hear about presbyterials, 
synodicals, and auxiliaries. We now 
speak of the “Women of the Church.” 
The women have their own Board, and 
the Board has its own executive secre- 
tary. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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So much for the evolution of the work 
of women in the church. It is a far 
cry from the resolution of the 1878 As- 
sembly. 


Write—But Not Read 


But what about the position of women 
in the church? That has changed too, 
but much more slowly. The resolution 
of the 1891 Assembly held firm for 
years. The experience of Mrs. Wins- 
borough illustrates this. As noted 
above, she was made superintendent of 
women’s work in 1912, and as such was 
required to make an annual report to 
the General Assembly, but for fifteen 
years she was not allowed to read her 
report to the Assembly because she was 
a woman. A man had to read it. 

But at practically every Assembly 
some unconvinced brother would move 
that she be allowed to read her own 
report. For a number of years the 
motion was smothered under. an 
avalanche of ‘‘Noes.”” But after awhile 
the ‘‘Ayes’’ became more vocal. Then 
someone would call for a standing vote. 
Finally, at the Pensacola Assembly in 
1926 when the standing vote was 
counted, 163 were in favor of her read- 
ing her report and only 60 opposed. 
However, the 60 were so firm in their 
convictions that they entered a protest 
in the Minutes of the Assembly with all 
60 names signed. 

A decisive battle was fought over 
the position of women in the chureh 
at the meeting of the Assembly in 
Orlando, Florida, in 1916. The 1915 
Assembly had appointed a committee 
of five of the ablest men in our church 
to study the whole question of the posi- 
tion of women in the church, and to re- 
port to the next meeting of the General 
Assembly. 

A little incident may be proper at 
this point. When that committee was 
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BUT THE TIME CAME—After long years of petty re- 
strictions on the activities and service of the church’s 
women, the time came when most of these were removed. 
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SHE COULD WRITE BUT NOT READ 
—That is, the General Assembly re- 
quired Mrs. (above) to 
write her report each year but for 15 
years would not permit her to read it. 


Winsborough 


appointed in 1915 I was editor of the 


Union Seminary Review, and it oc- 
curred to me that a few scholarly 
articles on the position and work of 


women in the New Testament church 
might help. I asked Dr. C. R. Hemp- 
hill, professor of Greek and New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary, to write such an 
article. He was one of the most princely 
men I ever knew. With a touch of 
humor, he replied that I was just try- 
ing to get him into trouble, and that he 
Was not prepared to write such an 
article. 

I also asked Dr. A. T. Robertson, the 
noted New Testament Greek scholar in 


the Baptist Seminary of Louisville, to 
write an article. Some of you will re- 
call that he wrote what was probably 
the largest grammar on New Testament 
Greek that was ever written. Dr. 
Robertson replied that the New Tes- 
tament taught that in Christ Jesus there 
was neither male nor female. That 
settled it for him, and there was noth- 
ing else to write. (See Galatians 3:28.) 


Of Three Reports, None 


Well, that able committee of five, ap- 
pointed by the 1915 Assembly presented 
to the 1916 Assembly three separate 
and distinct reports, so divided was the 
opinion of the church on the woman 
question at that time. I was not a 
member of that Assembly, but was there 
on another mission and saw the whole 
performance. It was a battle royal. The 
conclusion was that the Assembly did 
not adopt any of the three reports, but 
a substitute which embodied material 
from one of the reports. 

The core of the substitute adopted 
by the Assembly reads thus: “It is the 
settled doctrine of our church that 
women are excluded from licensure and 
ordination by the plain teaching of the 
Scriptures, and, therefore, cannot be 
admitted to our pulpits as authorized 
preachers of the Word. That other 
services of Christian women be left to 
the discretion of the sessions, and the 
enlightened consciences of our Christian 
women themselves.” 

From then on events moved rather 
rapidly. In 1917 the Assembly elected 
two women as trustees of the Assem- 
bly’s Training School in Richmond. So 
far as I can discover, that was the first 
time the Assembly ever elected a woman 
to an official position. In 1923 women 
were placed on the four executive com- 
mittees. Since then women have been 
elected trustees of colleges and orphan- 


This 1240 picture of the Woman’s Advisory Committee 
shows leaders of the work in more or less the heyday of 
‘‘women’s work.’’ Miss McGaughey, the present execu- 
tive secretary, is at the left of the front row. 
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ages. Local churches began putting 
them on committees to search for and 
nominate pastors. In all these positions 
they are on an equality with the men 
and have a right to talk as much as they 
choose. 

Women now make their reports to 
presbyteries, synods, and the General 
Assembly, and address those bodies 
Several women were invited to address 
our General Assembly at its last meet- 
ing. The changed attitude of our church 
concerning the position and work of wo- 
men during my lifetime is amazing. 


What the Bible Says 


How do those who approve of these 


ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS 





American [ndians 


EDITORS’ NOTE—tThis is the first of 
several articles looking toward Brother- 
hood Month. They are provided through 
the National Council of Churches. 


MERICAN INDIANS are no longer 

a “‘vanishing race,’”’ but the fast- 

est growing group in our country. 

At the present rate of increase they will 

be as numerous in the United States ir. 

1980 as their ancestors were in the time 
of Columbus. 

Their exact numbers are uncertain, 
since statistics are available only for 
those under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Office of Indian Affairs. These 
“legal’’ Indians numbered 426,473 in 


1945—-393,622 in 26 states and 32,750 
in Alaska. Probably they number closer 


to 450,000 today. 

Other American Indians—Indian by 
descent or cultural background and 
affiliation who are not under Federal 
jurisdiction—may be more 
than had been supposed. Recent study 
shows that in the eastern United States 
alone there may be as many as 75,000 of 
these Indians. If such are included, the 
present-day American Indian population 
can be estimated conservatively at not 
less than half a million. 

Indian income on the reservations 
comes mainly from the land. What 
Indians earn by their own efforts is 
principally from farming, livestock op- 
erations, and timbering. Indian lands 
not operated by Indians are leased for 
cash or crop rentals, and Indian mineral 
resources, where such exist, add royal- 
ties and other payments to Indian in- 
come. 

Although there are a few oil-rich 
Indians, as is well known, it all adds 
up for most American Indians to in- 
comes inadequate for a decent standard 
of living. Poverty is widespread, even 
among the landed. And the many land- 
less Indians have no income of this kind 
unless they have a per capita share in 
returns on tribal lands. In most Indian 


numerous 





*Executive Secretary, Association on 
American Indian Affairs, New York City. 
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changes reconcile them with a passage 
in First Corinthians and another pas- 
sage in First Timothy, in which Paul 
says that women should keep silent in 
church? Several things can be said. 

One thing is that there are numerous 
other passages in the New Testament 
that bear upon the position and work 
of women. These should be taken into 
consideration. We should compare 
Seripture with Scripture, as our Con- 
fession of Faith suggests. This view 
was admirably presented by Dr. James 
I. Vance in a report to the General 
Assembly in 1916. (See Assembly 
Minutes, pages 175-179.) 

Another thing to be said is that there 
are evidently some localisms in Paul’s 


areas relief is essential to a degree un- 
known among their non-Indian neigh- 
bors. 

The needy are eligible, like other 
Americans, for State Social Security 
benefits, and direct relief is available 
from the Federal Government. Some 
tribes with large tribal incomes have 
taken over part or all of the tribal bur- 
den of direct relief. 

Indian lands and resources are not 
only inadequate at the present time to 
sustain the reservation Indians; their 
potential is inadequate. Even if full use 
is made of the best modern techniques 
of agriculture, husbandry, soil manage- 
ment, and timbering——as proposed in 
current reservation rehabilitation plan- 
ning—the lands can provide a living for 
only a fraction of the population. 

All the more striking then, is the fact 
that American Indians on the whole, in 
comparison with other rural popula- 
tions, have relatively few sources of cash 
income in wages, salaries, or profits 
from small business. This is largely a 
result of Federal policy, which over the 
years has emphasized a land-based econ- 
omy for Indians to the virtual exclusion 
of other occupations. The vocational 
bent of Federal Indian schools was and 
is biased toward agriculture. During 
the decades in which Indians were be- 
ing urged into farming or ranching, the 
stores and servicing enterprises needed 
on the reservations were being estab- 
lished by non-Indians. These centers 
are the reservation towns today. In 
them, all too frequently, there is not a 
single Indian enterprise, and sometimes 
not a single Indian employed. 

During the recent war, Indian income 
was supplemented by allotment checks 
from Indians in the armed services, and 
the economic condition of the reserva- 
tions, as a result, was reported ‘“ab- 
normally good.” It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether this supplemental income 
was more than what a non-Indian rura! 
population earns in peacetime years. 
After the war, the lack of this supple- 
mental money income brought economic 





epistles. For example, in both epistles 
to the Corinthians, he exhorts the 
Christians to greet each other with a 
holy kiss. hat may have been per- 
fectly proper in Corinth nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, but would hardly be 
proper for the members of a present- 
day Presbyterian Church. 

Still another thing to be said is that 
Jesus said nothing about women keep- 
ing silent. Nor did he assign an in- 
ferior position to women. There are 
multitudes of Christians today, abso- 
lutely loyal to the Bible, when properly 
interpreted, who agree with Dr. Robert- 
son’s interpretation of Paul when he 
said that in Christ Jesus there is neither 
male nor female. 


By ALEXANDER LESSER* 


breakdown on many reservations and 
disaster to the Navajos. 

Indian poverty is reflected in unsani- 
tary, crowded living conditions in hous- 
ing which amounts in many areas to 
slums. Except for one brief period some 
years ago, the Federal Government has 
had neither authority nor funds for 
Indian housing, and the states and 
counties accept no responsibility. All 
too frequently, despite Indian vocational 
education, tribes and individuals lack 
the necessary skills to build or repair 
for themselves. 

Financing, however, is the principal 
obstacle, and most Indians cannot secure 
ordinary building loans and mortgages 
because their lands in trust status can- 
not be used as collateral. On the same 
grounds, the Department of Agriculture 
ruled in January, 1950, that Indians are 
ineligible for the benefits of the Federal 
Farm Housing Act of 1949. 


Some Policies Are Frustrating 


In some cases, incredibly, Federal 
policies in handling Indian money frus- 
trate Indian initiative in housing. At 
De Smet, Idaho, for example, there is 
a virtual slum on lands belonging to the 
local Mission. According to reports, the 
Couer d’ Alene families who want to live 
there in close proximity to the Mission 
School are not permitted to spend their 
income on housing unless they build on 
Indian-owned rather than church-deeded 
land. 

Poverty and poor living conditions 
take their toll in poor health. Indian 
disease and death statistics have the un- 
enviable honor of being the worst in 
the country. In 1947 among the Nava- 
jos, the tuberculosis death rate was ten 
times, and the pneumonia death rate 
five times, the national average. In 
Montana that year the tuberculosis 
death rate for Indians was ten times, 
and their pneumonia death rate six 
times, the rate for Montana as a whole. 

Dr. Fred T. Foard, Medical Director 
of the U. & Indian Service, has stated 
publicly, ‘‘The high morbidity and mor- 
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tality rates among the Indians are in- 
disputable evidence that the health of 


the American Indians has been 
neglected to the extent that the lack of 
health facilities for Indians is a disgrace 
to the nation.’’ Not only are medical 
care facilities inadequate. Even more 
appalling is the fact that although the 
high death rates are principally from 
readily preventable diseases, there was 
no program of preventive medicine on 
any Indian reservation until 1949. A 
start was made among the Navajos that 
year. 

Indian education needs overhauling. 
Elementary school facilities are still un- 
available or inadequate among the 
Navajos, the Papagos of the Southwest, 
and the natives of Alaska. Only 50 per 
cent of Indian children in school are in 
the public schools, where at least they 
have the same educational opportunity 
as other American children. Most other 
Indian children are in Federal Indian 
Schools, and almost 40 per cent of them 
are in the overprotected, segregated en- 
vironment of Federal Indian Boarding 
Schools. 

These boarding schools are an addi- 
tional hurdle for the Indian. They not 
only prevent normal family and racial 
adjustment, but their curriculum over- 
emphasizes ‘‘vocational’ education at 
the cost of classroom attention to 
academic subjects, so that Indians all 
too frequently lack prerequisites for ad- 
vanced education. The ‘‘vocational’” em- 
phasis is also used widely as an excuse 
for work details in agriculture, laundry, 
bakery, kitchen, and the maintenance of 
dormitories. This child labor saves 
money in the budget—at a frightful cost 
in lost years of childhood that should 
be spent outside school hours in play. 


They 


Often Too High 


We would not boast over the fact that 
we live on so little. It really isn’t so 
little when you think of the tremendous 
needs of our church and the people of 
the world. Rather, I'm ashamed of the 
fact that in six years as a minister’s 
wife I’ve never needed anything or 
wanted many things I didn’t get event- 
ually. I’ll concede the fact that in a 
few cases the minister’s family looks so 
“run down at the heel’ that they are 
not attractive to the public, but far more 
often the standard of living of the Pres- 
byterian ministers is so high above the 
average in the congregation that they 
discourage sacrificial giving.—-A MINIS- 
TER’S WIFE, June 19. 





Summons to Reunion 


We have a noble heritage and I glory 
in our heritage. A _ heritage is not 
something to be lived on, it is to be lived 
for. I believe that we have in our heri- 
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It is small wonder that so many young 
Indians stop going to school as soon as 
they can. 


There Are Hopeful Signs 


The prospect, despite these hard facts 
which must be reported, is not without 
hope. From the administrative side, it 
is a hopeful sign that a Governors’ In- 
terstate Council on Indian Affairs was 
recently established. If it means that 
the States will begin to meet their long- 
deferred responsibilities toward the 
Indian residenis, it can be a vital agency 
both for Indians under Federal juris- 
diction, and their almost-forgotten kin- 
folk who are on their own. 

Two features of public statements on 
policy by recently-appointed Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Dillon S. Myer, 
are especially promising. Commissioner 
Myer declares that Indian education will 
be reoriented toward education in the 
public schools, and that the new Federal 
Indian Placement Program will be ex- 
panded into an effective instrument for 
opening a wide range of American 
economic and career opportunities to 
American Indians. 

Most important, however, is the fact 
that the apathy and sense of frustration 
on many reservations is being relieved 
increasingly by a reawakening of Indian 
leadership and_ self-assertion. Tribal 
councils here and there, are making ef- 
forts to use their authority and respon- 
sibility under the Indian Reorganization 
Act. However, these councils as well 
as individual Indians are caught in the 
middle of a veritable tug-of-war between 
two jurisdictions, Congress and the Fed- 
eral executive branch, each at times 
jealous of its prerogatives and at other 
times as eager to avoid responsibilities. 


The rights of Indians to control their 
own money illustrates this problem. At 
present, expenditures of tribal funds in 
the U. S. Treasury require Interior De- 
partment approval and an appropria- 
tion act by Congress. Expenditures of 
tribal and individual income, and indi- 
vidual capital funds, are subject to 
Interior Department approval alone. 
Legislation proposed to give Indians the 
right to manage and spend their own 
money continues to meet opposition both 
from the Interior Department and Con- 
gress. The Interior Department ap- 
proves legislation which eliminates need 
for Congressional action, but opposes 
provisions ending its own authority. 
The Congress, on its part—more par- 
ticularly, some members of the Senate— 
disapproves legislation voiding its power 
over Indian money and leaving Interior 
Department authority intact. 


More Self-Management Needed 


In principle, both Congress and the 
Interior Department agree that Ameri- 
can Indians must have a greater degree 
of self-management. In practice, their 
jurisdictional conflict leaves Indian peo- 
ple almost helpless to use their own 
assets for their own welfare. American 
Indian tribes and individuals can con- 
tribute materially to their own advance- 
ment only if they are allowed the free- 
dom and self-determination which is 
their right as Americans. 

For current information write to: The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C.; 
The National Congress of American 
Indians, 618 Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington 8, D. C.; Association on 
American Indian Affairs, Inc., 48 E. 86th 
Street, New York 28, N. Y., and Indian 


Rights Association, 130 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


aid Something! 


Continued from last week 
e 


tage something the world needs desper- 
ately—tthis peculiar salt that is ours. 
There’s a stirring in the tops of the mul- 
berry trees and it’s time to go forth to 
battle united; not with any contractural 
relationship but as brethren one with 
another, united in the bonds of Christ, 
under the guidance of the Spirit of God, 
to win our world to his son. It is time 
to go forth to battle together.—CLIF- 
FORD E. BARBOUR, 1949-50 Mod- 
erator of the USA Assembly, to the US 
Assembly, June 19. 


We'll Share With You 


In the Protestant churches of Europe, 
we of the Reformed faith have a great 
body of brethren of the same spiritual 
tradition. I was impressed by the 
loyalty of that faith to the basic affirma- 


tions to which we hold. I believe that 
in the main it is a sound church, one 
whose hand we can grasp with con- 
fidence and say, As your brothers in the 
faith, more fortunate under the provi- 
dences of God with the things of the 
world, we'll share with you our wealth, 
we'll share with you our faith, we’ll 
share with you our prayers until that 
day when you can assume again the 
greater obligations that you are ready 
to take over. May God help us to be 
faithful to this duty.—C. DARBY FUL- 
TON, June 19. 
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EDITORIAL 


What Will Men Think 
50 Years from Now 














It should be, and frequently is. true 
that our historians are our best proph- 
ets. Dr. Lingle’s interesting story on 
pages four and five adds a pertinent 
footnote to this judgment. 

He, of course, is a competent——and 
interesting—-historian, but when he tells 
us of this rather shabby policy of the 
church in dealing with its women, he 
may well cause two reactions in our 
minds. For one thing, we may be re- 
minded again of the way in which men 
Christ 
binding it in 


have hedged the gospel of 
throughout the centuries, 
by their own limitations and restricting 
its free course. What is recounted here 
about our traditional attitudes toward 
the work and position of women can be 
duplicated in other fields as well. 

This should fill us with humility. It 
should also raise some giant question- 
marks before us as we stoutly contend 
today for our own versions of the final 
doctrines and the ultimate policies. 

So, the second attitude which might 
well be stimulated in us should lead us 


to look, first, to the basic purposes of 
Christ, and then to his present chal- 
lenge now, in our own day. For, if our 
honored forefathers missed his will and 
purpose as far as they did, as it now 
seems to us, what will our great-grand- 
children say about us in some of our 
present insistence upon ultimates which 
we may feel that we have reached? 

It is always good for us to feel the 
tug of greater visions and richer ex- 
periences in Christ. It is dangerous, 
and often fatal, to be convinced that 
we have arrived at the final destination 
he has for us, either as individuals or 
as a church. 

Now, just to be specific, can we be- 
lieve that as a church, we have reached 
the Christian goal in the position and 
service of women? Do our present 
policies in congregations or on other 
levels demonstrate that in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female? 

To ask the question is to answer it. 
But to bring practices and principles in 
line is no simple task even now, de- 
spite the amazing advances which have 
been made. 


Trouble With the Budget 


It should not have to be argued that 
the severest tests of our Reorganization 
are to be faced in the initial stages. It 
has always been true that new or re- 
aligned percentages in the budget take 
several years to gain their full deserts. 

Now, however, with so much of our 
work depending on the General Fund 
and these causes operating on limited 
budgets, it is of primary importance that 
the full askings be provided by congre 
gations and presbyteries. Dr. Patton, 
in his letter on page 2, makes this clear. 

Depending on this fund are the Gen- 
eral Council, the Assembly’s Training 
School, the Board of Women’s Work, the 
Historical Foundation, Montreat, the 
American Bible Society, the Committee 
on the Minister and His Work, the 
Equalization Fund and, for this year 
only, inter-church agencies. 

In the remaining months of this 
church year it is to be hoped that this 
inequality will be overcome. 








In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 








LATEST Southern Presbyterian book to 

appear is Understanding the Books of 
the Old Testament. Its subtitle is, “A 
Guide to Bible Study for Laymen.” 
(John Knox Press, $2.50.) Collabora- 
tors in this effort include: John C. Siler, 
S. L. Joekel, W. A. Benfield, Jr., Ken- 
neth J. Foreman, E. D. Kerr and P. 
H. Carmichael. Dr. Siler has a help- 
ful 23-page survey of the Old Testa- 
ment; then the remaining five, dividing 
the 39 them, outline 
their respective sections and/or 


books between 
com- 
ment on the main trends. In some cases 
the “Old Testament 
faced; in others, they are avoided as the 
writer seeks to keep from influencing 
what the reader already believes. In 
the main, however, the work is well 
done and the approach is helpful. It 
will be a fine thing if the layman for 
whom the book is written is led to the 
wisdom and the sound learning which 
are here offered him. Dr. Carmichael is 
to be congratulated upon editing such a 
book. It should have a wide and fruit- 
ful use. 


problems” are 


* * * 
TWO BOOKS which should be helpful 


in church management are: Building 
Your Congregation by Willard A. Pleu- 


thner (Wilcox & Follett, $2.50) and 
Planning and Financing the New 


Church, by Martin Anderson (Augsburg, 
$3.75). The Pleuthner book offers help 
from ‘‘tested business methods,” and al- 
though there are doubtless some ideas 
which would not appeal to many 
plenty of others 
which point a forward way. The au- 
executive, offers 
ehurch atten- 
dance, finances, and publicity. Ander- 
son’s book, first published in 1944 but 
now revised and enlarged, is full of pic- 
tures and building plans for churches, 
parish houses and manses. 


churches there are 


thor, an advertising 


counsel in three fields: 


Negro Pastors Face Handicaps 


Oniy four per cent of the Negro minis- 
ters in 17 counties in the rural South 
are college and seminary graduates. The 
average training for the Negro rural 
pastor is the ninth grade. 

White ministers often lend books to 
a neighboring Negro Some- 
times white churches provide scholar- 
ship funds to help a Negro ministerial 
student get proper training. 

But the average Negro youth who is 
called to preach wastes 10 years after 
he quits school before he starts to 
preach because he has no one to help 
him through school. 

The Negro minister is more of a Sun- 
day preacher than a week day pastor. 
Out of 1,388 Negro families in 17 South- 


pastor. 


ern counties, it was found that nearly 
half of these families had not received 
a pastoral call in over 12 months. Some 
white pastors not only preach occasion- 
ally for the Negro pastors, but give 
them help in their pastoral programs as 
well. 

Three Negro rural ministers out of 
four are engaged in other occupations 
besides the ministry. As a result, they 
spend only two days a month in their 
parish other than Sunday. 

Facts regarding the training and 
work of Negro rural pastors are given 
in a new survey of 17 Southern coun- 
ties which is being distributed by the 
Rural Church Department, Drew Semi- 
nary, Madison, N. J. 
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“REMEMBERING HAPPIER THINGS” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





S IT TRUE that a “‘sorrow’s crown of 
sorrows is remembering happier 
things’? Job seems to have thought 

so, Paul thought not. ‘“O to be as I 
once was!’”’ Job mourned to his friends 
(Job 29:2, 4, Moffatt). In the midst 
of his calamities, not least among them 
is the memory of happier days, “.. . 
when my children were about me, when 
my farms were a-flow with milk 

when men listened to me men 
blessed me.’’ Job would have agreed 
that a man who has lost one of his two 
eyes misses it far more than a man 
with two eyes can miss the third eye 
he never had. Many feel this way about 
remembered happiness. The bitterness 
of the present moment is made more 
bitter by the memory of sweetness lost. 

But Paul found it otherwise. Writing 

from a Roman jail to his friends at 
Philippi, he says, ‘‘I never think of you 
without thanking my God” (Phil. 1:3, 
Goodspeed). At the time he wrote those 


words, Paul was in a decidedly un- 
pleasant situation. He was almost 
alone, he had lost his freedom, the 


future was uncertain; when the Roman 
machine of law would let him go he 
had no idea. But his life had not always 


been dark. As a prisoner, his mind 
went back to the days when he was 
free; as an unbefriended man, to the 


days in Philippi when his friends were 
many and generous. Job, in the same 
situation, might have found the memory 
of the Philippians, that friendly, open- 
hearted church, their prayers, their 
visits to Paul in jail—he might have 
found such memories sad. Every time 
he thought of Philippi and the happy 
successful days there, of the generous 
gifts of his friends, it would be a hurt 
in his mind. But Paul surely was the 
wiser man. All he had in that dim 
were memories and hope; and 
the memories were quite as dear as 
the hopes. So far from deepening his 
darkness, the memories of happier 
things were like candles in his cell. 


prison 


the more will be our memories 

of happier times. Standing on the 
very pinnacle of happiness, one can re- 
call not a single happier moment. One 
step down, and one can remember the 
one great hour of joy. The lower one 
derends into the valley of the shadows, 
the higher looms the peak above. At 
the very bottom 
loss, under some 


fy HE WORSE our circumstances are, 


-rfter some irrevocable 
unparalleled disaster 
—all of one’s life to this moment, even 
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the sad and painful times, seem happy 
by comparison. 

As we go into what Professor Toyn- 
bee calls the Time of Troubles, there 
will be both Jobs and Pauls among us. 
Some will find the memory of the hap- 
pier years behind us almost insupport- 
able; others will thank God every time 
they recall the joys of yesterday. Every- 
thing we can remember will be happier 
than anything we are likely to see. 
Will these inevitable memories be them- 
selves a part of the agony of living? 

The Pauls will be right, as usual. A 
sorrow’s crown of sorrows is not re- 
membering happier things; quite the 
contrary. Memory may serve us better 
than hope. Hope may be mistaken; 
hope sometimes has to be mistaken in 
order to be of any comfort. But memory 
need not be mistaken. Hope is of what 
may be; memory is of what actually 
has been. Hope may be built on 
wishes; memory rises on solid fact. 
Hope may be dashed to the ground; 
memory can survive all disasters. We 
may be cut clean off from our hopes; 
but so long as we keep our minds, the 
road to memory is always open. Happi- 
ness hoped-for and happiness remem- 
bered are both different from happiness 
as experienced: but happiness remem- 
bered has been experienced, it is part 
of us, its reality forever true; while 
happiness hoped-for may be no better 
than a dream. Happiness remembered 
is twice known; happiness hoped-for is, 
so far, known but once. 


r HIS IS NOT to say that hope must 
be always wrong. Paul knew bet- 

than that. For when in hard times 

he recalled joys of the past, what he 
treasured about them was that 
they were tokens of God’s blessing. A 
who had shown him such favors 
could not be a God wo would finally 
forsake him. As G. A. Studdert-Ken- 
nedy says, “‘These clouds are lies; the 
blue sky is the truth.” Paul would not 
wince at the memory of sunshine, for 
he would trust the sunshine against the 


most 


God 


shodows. even 


if now vanished in smoke, makes reason- 


Every bygone blessing, 


Manoah’s wife said to him 
If God 


able what 
when Manoah feared the worst: 
had meant to destroy us, he never would 
have shown us these things. 





Every failure teaches a man some- 
thing if he will learn. — CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
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and later on you will be very 
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CHURCH NEWS 


First of Institutes 
Will Feature Hewitt 


The first of this year’s institutes for 
town and country pastors is being held 
at Union Seminary, Richmond, Va., 
January 22-24, with Arthur Wentworth 
Hewitt as the principal speaker. 

Other institutes will be held as fol- 
lows: May 21-25, Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga.; May 30-June 2, Louis- 
ville Seminary; July 9-12, Arkansas 
College, Batesville, Ark. These are all 





directed by James M. Carr, secretary 
of the Town and Country Church De- 
partment. 

Ministers from the Synods of Ap- 
palachia, North Carolina, Virginia and 
West Virginia will attend the first in- 
stitute. In addition to Dr. Hewitt, the 
well-known author and rural pastor of 
Riverton, Vermont, they will have 
classes or seminars led by John Bright, 
J. Lyn Elder, James Appleby, Mrs. L. C. 
Majors, Jas. R. Sydnor and R. L. St. 
Clair. 

One evening of the institute will con- 
sist of a memorial service to Henry W. 
McLaughlin, long-time director of this 
work. ( (PN.) 





“Not a dull page in the 
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Their History and Beliefs 
by WALTER L. LINGLE 


Dr. Lingle makes historical facts just as fascinating 
and delightful as his current reminiscent article in this 
week’s Presbyterian Outlook. 


$1.25 
Order your copy today! 
PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK STORES 
Box 1020 
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Endowed Scholarships at Agnes Scott 


College has more than $500,000 of endowment the income of 
used each year to help worthy girls. 
on the competitive contest are given first consideration, but 


funds are also available for those who do not enter the contest. 


PRESIDENT J. R. McCAIN, Decatur, Ga. 


Those who make a good 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


A liberal arts college for men 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 
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mission fields, and Bible teaching. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares young persons for effective Christian service in local churches, 


Write to: HENRY WADE DuBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 
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Summer Conferences 
(Revised) 





Changes In the schedule of summer 
conferences, announced since the list 
was published here December 25, make 
it advisable to print a revised statement: 

Summer conference schedules an- 
nounced for next summer are as follows: 


MONTREAT, N. C.: 

Presbyterian Educational Association of 
the South, June 22-27. 

Children’s Work Council, June 27-July 2, 

Young Adult Conference, June 29-July 3, 

Leadership School, July 3-12. 

Directors of Religious Education, July 
12-16. 

Men’s Conference, Sunday School Super- 
intendents, July 13-16. 

Woman’s Advisory Board, July 13-18. 

Presbyterial Presidents, July 17-18. 

Women’s Training School and Young 
People’s Council, July 18-25. 

Young People’s Leadership School, July 
25-Aug. 2. 

World Missions Conference, Aug. 2-8. 

Institute of Theology, Aug. 9-19. 

Church Extension Conference, Aug. 17- 
24. 


MASSANETTA SPRINGS, VA.: 

Young Adult Conference, June 15-17. 
Virginia Music Camp, June 18-24. 
Pioneer Camp, June 25-July 1. 
Young People’s Conference, July 
Junior Camp, July 2-8. 

Women’s School, July 30-Aug. 5. 
Men’s Conference, Aug. 17-19. 
Bible Conference, Aug. 20-Sept. 2. 


2-8. 


MO-RANCH, Hunt, Texas: 
Synod’s Senior Conference, June 5-12. 
Young People’s Leaders, June 12-14. 
Older Young People, June 14-21. 
Men's Conference, June 22-24, 
Young People’s Caravans, June 25-30. 
West Texas Seniors, July 2-9. 
West Texas Pioneers, July 17-24. 
El Paso Young People, July 25-Aug. 1. 
Church School Conference, Aug. 2-10. 
Church School Superintendents, Aug. 10- 
12. 
Business Women, Aug. 11-12. 
Synod’s Women, Aug. 14-20. 
General Conference, Aug. 22-30. 
Young Adults, Aug. 31-Sept. 3. 








THEY TEACH 


Active workers in the 
First Presbyterian 
Church of Kerrville 
are Robert Winston 
Carden, Professor of 
Zoology and Biology; 
Harry William Crate, 
Professor of Engi- 
neering and Mathe- 
matics; and Gordon 
B. Hanchey, Profes- 
sor of Chemistry at 
Schreiner. 


Schreiner Presbyterian College 
Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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The greatest hope for the evangelization of any nation 
lies in its own Christian leadership. The number of mission- 
aries in Japan is multiplied by the number of Christian 
preachers and teachers they can train. You are helping to 
make such training possible in Japan through the Program 
of Progress in the building of schools, of churches and chap- 
els, and of homes for Christian pastors, homes that often 
serve as church and Sunday School building as well. 





WEEK OF PRAYER AND SELF-DENIAL FOR WORLD MISSIONS 
JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 4 
BOARD OF WORLD miSSIONS © PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. © BOX 330 © NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Makes its debut APRIL 1 
This NEW magazine will bring you each month information 
and inspiration. It’s packed with EFFECTIVE IDEAS, NEW 
METHODS, WORKABLE PLANS, and INFORMATIVE NEWS 
for YOU! 














=ACH PARENTS will find WORKABLE PLANS in Action for leading youngsters to Christ, for teaching children how 
- to pray and how to use the Bible. 

rs in the TEACHERS will discover that the NEW METHODS suggested in Action awaken more enthusiasm in their 
john classes. 

Winston PASTORS can use the EFFECTIVE IDEAS in Action to rouse their congregations to a more united effort in 
essor of making the Church a vital, dynamic force in the life of the entire community. 

a ee DOERS can keep posted on what other churches and the Board of Education are doing by reading the INFORMA- 
> Enei- TIVE NEWS IN Action. 

Mathe- 

Gordon Don’t miss a single copy of PRESBYTERIAN ACTION 
istry at " . a 

Published by the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
lege Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
$2.50 single yearly subscription $2.00 yearly subscription in groups of five or more 
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**Advertise’’ your church through 


the inspiring voice of 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


What could carry your church’s 
invitation to the community 
better than the glorious music 
of a fine carillon, coming 
right from the church itself! 
“Carillonic Bells” with their 
clear, rich beauty are the per- 
fect means of making minds 
and hearts receptive to your 
message. 

At moderate cost, ‘“‘Carillonic 
Bells’’ offer the true tones and 
majestic volume of fine cast 

bells—without requir- 
ing a tower to house 
, them! Write NOW 
7a for complete details 
given in our literature! 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
43101 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. It 


denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 








Measures Supported by Church 
Leaders Lost in Congress Session 
Washington, D. C. (RNS) — Passage 


of a law banning interstate shipments 
of slot machines was the only victory 





won by church leaders in the recent 
“lame duck’’ session of the 81st Con- 
The Best Service of All 


for BUSY PEOPLE 


A Checking Account at the First and 
Merchants office most convenient for 
you will protect your cash, safeguard 
your credit, and save you endless time 
and effort. Our Special Checking Ac- 
count—with no minimum balance re- 
quirement and no service charge—may 
be just what you want. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 








gress. 

Every other measure supported by re- 
ligious groups was sidetracked and de- 
feated by inaction. 

The measures which lost included: 
Senate ratification of the United Nations 
Genocide Convention; passage of an ap. 
propriation for the remaining money 
pledged by the United States to the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund; approval of statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska. 

Also, appropriation of the frozen 
funds earned by conscientious obiectors 
in World War II for distribution by 
CARE; and approval of a bill which 
would have paid transportation costs on 
surplus agricultural commodities for 
charitable distribution at home and 
abroad. 

Of these measures, only the UNICEF 
appropriation and ratification of the 
Genocide Convention are likely to be 
sought in the new 82n@ Congress. The 
other issues are dead for an indefinite 
period. 








TABB, BROCKENBROUGH & RAGLAND 


1101 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Telephone 2-6546 


: 
» 


GENERAL 
INSURANCE 











G. Ernest Wright, Ph. 
“God Who Acts” 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


DAVID L. STITT, President 


AUSTIN SEMINARY 
Mid-Winter Lecture Series - Feb. 5-9, 1951 


D. 





Ligon, Ph. D. 
“The Personal Equation” 


Ernest M, 





Manford G. Gutzke, 
“The Model Christian 


D. D. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Mighty Worker 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 4, 1951 


Mark 5:21-24, 38-43 


The Gospel according to Mark brings 
us good news concerning Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. The first chapter de- 
scribes the opening of his ministry in 
Galilee, leading to great popularity 
among the masses of the people. In 
9:1—3:6a we observe the rise of op- 
position among the religions and politi- 
cal leaders of the nation. 3:6b-34 pic- 
tures the diverse attitudes which came 
to be taken toward him by various 
groups in the nation. In 4:1-34 are 
three parables concerning the Kingdom 
of God, which taken together describe 
the future of Jesus’ ministry. In sec- 
tion five (4:31—6:6a) Mark gives us a 
selected list of the mighty works per- 
formed by Jesus. The stilling of the 
tempest illustrates Jesus power over the 
deep; his cure of the Gerasene demo- 
niac, his power over demons; the cure 
of an afflicted woman, his power over 
disease; the raising of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter, his power over death. Taken to- 
gether this group of miracles gives us 
an insight into the wonderful power of 
Jesus over nature and over the mind, 
body and soul of man. 

We study this week the third and 
fourth of these mighty works. 


I. A Distressed Father 


One day a man came pushing through 
the throng which had gathered about 
Jesus, evidently, from his dress, a man 
of importance. ‘‘A leader in the town, 
perhaps a Pharisee, certainly a man of 
social position. And here he was, 
ningling with the crowd made up of all 
sorts of people, many of them ceremoni- 
ally unclean, socially degraded, Gentiles, 
even slaves. . .pushing his way through 
them to get near an itinerant preacher. 
Think of what some of his friends would 
have said and how they would have 
tried to restrain him.’”” (The 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly.) When he reached the 
Master he prostrated himself at his feet 
(in a country where degrees of rever- 
ence were measured by posture, this 
man assumed the humblest) and ex- 
plained that he was Jairus, one of the 
tulers of the synagogue in Capernaum. 
(Sometimes we too are driven to our 
knees: only to find that man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity.) 

At this period in Jesus’ ministry the 
Tulers of the synagogue were almost 
solidly opposed to his work, and those 
who were personally favorable to him 
held aloof through the pressure exerted 
on them by their associates. (cf. John 
1:48; 12:42). It is never easy for a 
Man to run counter to the social (or 
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intellectual) prejudices of his group. 
Jairus, however, had some _ personal 
knowledge of Jesus’ power and his great 
need led him to overcome his normal in- 
hibitions. As he bowed before Jesus 
he poured out his story. His little 
daughter (Luke tells us that she was 
his only daughter) was critically ill and 
was lying at the point of death. All 
other resources had been exhausted. 
Jesus was his only hope. And so the 
distracted father entreated the Master 
earnestly to come and lay his hands on 
her that she might be made whole and 
live. 

Jesus sympathetically acceded to the 
request and vent along with him. The 
curious crowd followed pressing about 
him closely on every side. 


Il. A Suffering Woman 


Worming her way through the crowd 
there was a woman on a mission. She 
presents a figure quite different from 
that of Jairus. As Erdman has writ- 
ten: ‘‘Jairus is a man of prominence 
in the community, ‘one of the rulers of 
the synagogue,’ a person of compara- 
tive wealth, power and social position, 
and for twelve years his home has been 
brightened by the presence of a little 
daughter. The woman is poor, weak, 
ceremonially unclean, friendless, un- 
known, and for twelve years her life 
had been darkened by continual suffer- 
ing and disease.’’ Mark remarks, almost 
as though he had had some such ex- 
perience of his own: ‘‘She had suffered 
a great deal under a number of doc- 
tors and had spent all her means, but 
was none the better, in fact, she was 
rather worse.’’ (Moffatt) This deprecia- 
tion of the medical profession is rather 
common in ancient authors. Luke, him- 
self a physician, characteristically soft- 
ens the expression (8:43). 

Almost at the end of her rope, the 
woman heard of Jesus and the wonder- 
ful cures he was able to perform. Be- 
cause she was poor, friendless, and cere- 
monially unclean, and compelled, there- 
fore, by the Law (Leviticus 15:19) to 
avoid all contacts with her fellowmen, 
she slipped furtively through the crowd 
behind Jesus and touched the fringes 
of his garments. For, she said, (the 
Greek tense suggests that she kept say- 
ing it to herself), “If I can touch even 
his clothes, I will recover.”’ ( Moffatt.) 

Erdman remarks: ‘Her faith is im- 
perfect; she seems to think that the 
power of Jesus is magical and mechani- 
cal, that there is no need of his know- 
ing her, or of his thinking of her, that 





she need make no request for help or 
express gratitude for relief. Her faith 
is imperfect, but it is sincere, and Jesus 
makes an immediate response to her 
timid touch; ‘straight way she felt in 
her body that she was healed of her 
plague.’ ”’ 

A psychologist would say, no doubt, 
that the power of auto-suggestion and 
the tense emotional disturbance caused 
by coming into the crowd played a part 
in the cure. Perhaps so. But Jesus 
felt the touch; he realized that power 
had gone forth from him and that a 
cure had been performed. He turned 
and inquired: ‘‘Who touched my gar- 
ments?”’ 

The disciples felt that it was impos- 
sible to answer such a question; too 
many had touched him. But Jesus 
knowing well the difference between 
touch and touch, regardless of what the 
disciples had plausibly said, kept look- 
ing around in quest of the person who 
had touched him meaningfully. His 
purpose was to bring the person who 
had touched him with a view to physical 
benefit and in a superstitious spirit, into 
a more spiritual relation to himself, 
with a view to a fuller and more abid- 
ing benefit. 

The woman, knowing what had been 
done to her, but not understanding 
Jesus’ further purpose toward her, came 
with fear and trembling, fell down be- 
fore him and told him all the truth, 
which would include not only what she 
had just done, but also her excuse for 
doing it, the pitiful tale of chronic 
misery. ‘‘The fear and trembling of the 
woman is perhaps to be regarded as 
due not only to natural self-conscious- 
ness at becoming so conspiciously the 
center of attention, but also to doubt 
as to our Lord’s attitude to one who 
had sought to draw upon his miraculous 
power without his knowledge. She may 
even have fear lest he should now re- 
verse the miracle. She feels like a de- 
tected criminal confessing a crime, and 
so she falls trembling at his feet.’ 

But when her story was finished, and 
she looked np into his face, there was 
no eloquent denunciation of her pre- 
sumption, but only sympathy and com- 
passion. ‘‘Daughter,”’ he said, and what 
a beautiful term this was on the Mas- 
ter’s lips, ‘‘your faith (not your super- 
stitious touch) has made you well; go 
in peace and be healed of your disease.”’ 
The phrase, ‘‘Go in peace”’ is not a mere 
formula of dismissal, but a word of re- 
assurance that all is well. Henceforth 
there will be no recurrence of her 
malady. 


If. A Child Snatched from Death 


While Jesus was still talking to the 
wolnan, messengers came telling Jairus 
that his daughter was dead. It was 
useless for him to trouble the Teacher 
any longer. Ignoring what they said, 
Jesus urged the despairing father, ‘“‘Do 
not fear, only believe,’’ or bringing out 
the full force of the Greek, ‘‘cease to 
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fear, keep on believing,” or ‘hold on 
to your faith, do not give way to des- 
pair.’””’ He then dismissed the crowds, 
also the larger part of his disciples ana 
allowed no one to follow him but Peter 
and James and John. 

When he reached the house, he found 
a tumult of sorrow with much weeping 
and wailing. The noisy lamentations 
indulged in at Jewish funerals, the pro- 
fessional mourners, the weeping women, 
the doleful music of the minstrels are 
often referred to in the Old Testament 
(cf. Ecclesiastes 12:5; Jeremiah 9:17; 
Amos 6:15; II Chronicles 35:26). 

Jesus questioned the propriety of such 
unrestrained grief. He said, ‘‘The child 
is not dead, but sleeping.’”’ He did not 
mean to deny that physical death had 
ensued, though some modern commen- 
tators take it in this sense. More likely 
he used the word figuratively, as in 
Psalm 17:15, Daniel 12:2; and I Thes- 
salonians 5:10. What he wished espe- 
cially to do was to put a meaning upon 
death more worthy of those who be- 
lieved in a God who is not baffled by 
bodily death than that suggested by 
such unbridled expressions of hopeless 
grief. Death is a sleep. We lie down 
at the end of the day and sleep and 
when we awake it is a new day. So 
at the end of life—we lie down and 
sleep, and when we awake we are in a 
new and better world. Those who be- 
lieve in God should not mourn as those 
who have no hope. 


Death, be not proud; though some have 
called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou are not 
80: 

.One short sleep 

eternally, 

And death shall be no more: 
thou shalt die! 

—John 


past, we wake 


Death, 


Donne. 


Jesus words excited the scornful 
amusement of the crowd, but he ejected 
them all and took only a few sympa- 
thetic witnesses into the death chamber. 
Hie then took the child by the hand and 
said, ‘‘Talitha cumi,”’ which means “Lit- 
tle girl, get up.’’ The words and the 
manner of their speaking made such an 
impression on Peter that he treasured 
them in his heart, and when thereafter 
he told the story in Greek, the universal 
language of the day, he repeated Jesus’ 
words in their original Aramaic, a cus- 
tom followed by Mark in his writing of 
the Gospel. 

The girl responded to Jesus’ 
and got up. 


words 
Jesus immediately charged 
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them not to talk about the matter; the 
same policy which he had previously 
followed, in order not to kindle popular 
excitement and mistaken expectations. 
He then commanded that something 
should be given the child to eat, ‘“‘fresh 
evidence of the sympathetic tenderness 
of the Lord and his attention to small 
details in which the safety and comfort 
of others were involved. Life restored 
by a miracle must be supported by ordi- 
nary means; the miracle has no place 
where human care and labor will 
suffice.”’ 


Today 


The whole lesson drives home two 
great points: First, Jesus sympathizes 
with human needs: and second, Jesus’ 
power is available for men and women 
who have faith. To the disciples, afraid 
of the storm, he said reproachfully: 
“Why are you afraid? Have you no 
faith?” (4:40.) To the woman healed 
of her disease, he said, “Your faith has 
made you whole.’ To the despairing 
father, he said, ‘‘Keep on believing.” In 
Nazareth we read, ‘“‘And he could do no 
mighty work there. . because of their 
unbelief” (6:5-6). 

Two questions arise: First, what did 
Jesus mean by faith? In the incidents 
studied, and commonly in the Gospels, 
faith is a belief that Jesus can do a 
certain thing (sometimes one thing and 
sometimes another), which led him who 
had it to come to Jesus and commit 
his case to him. To such faith Jesus 
invariably responded by doing that 
which men believed he could do. ‘‘Ac- 
cording to your faith’’ was his constant 
formula (cf. Mt. 9:29). The principle 
holds still; within the bounds of what 
is true about Jesus, he is to us what, 
and as much as, we believe him to be. 

The second question is this: The 
power of Jesus, released in our lives 
through faith, for what ends is it avail- 
able? Material ends or spiritual ends? 
If we go to Jesus in faith today, can 
we look to him to extricate us from 
every evil situation? Will he heal all 
our diseases? Will he restore our loved 
ones to life? Will he prevent us from 
always sinking in the waves? Not nec- 
essarily. assured us of God’s 
love, but he did not teach us that after 
he was gone we could expect to be saved 
from all the ills of life. He went him- 
self to the cross. He said, If any man 
will come after me let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross and follow 
me. And again, In the world ye have 
tribulations. 

His disciples who understood him best 
did not expect faith to have such mi- 
raculous power. All of them suffered 
for their faith, but it did not surprise 
them. Paul suffered from a physical 
affliction which never left him (II Cor. 
12:7-9). He said, ‘‘We rejoice in our 
tribulations.”’” Peter wrote, ‘‘Beloved, 
do not be surprised at the fiery ordeal 
which comes upon you to prove you, 
as though something strange were hap- 
pening to you” (I Peter 4:12). 


Jesus 





No, we cannot draw upon the power 
of Jesus to rid ourselves of all the ills 
of life. If so, the world with its naty- 
ral laws would cease to serve God’s 
purpose, the creation of moral character, 
The power which faith In Jesus releases 
in our lives is spiritual power. It 
enables us to triumph over the spiritua] 
ills of life—fear, anxiety, selfishness, 
hatred, sin, and finally death. This is 
in accordance with his purpose, ‘‘I came 
that they might have life and have it 
abundantly.” In this realm it is done 
to us according to our faith. And we 
are discovering in ever-increasing mea- 
sure that a faith which destroys our 
spiritual ills, such as those named 
above, also heals the body, and prevents 
mental and physical ills which might 
otherwise develop. Recall the words of 
Dr. Charles Mayo: ‘The mental and 
spiritual factor in disease varies from 
sixty to seventy-five per cent.” Carl 
Jung, one of the fathers of modern 
psychiatry, says: “During the past 
thirty years, people from all the civilized 
countries of the earth have consulted 
me. . . .Among all my patients in the 
second half of life—that is to say, over 
thirty-five—there has not been one 
whose problem in the last resort was 
not that of finding a religious outlook 
on life. It is safe to say that every 
one of them fell ill because he had lost 
that which the living religions of every 
age have given their followers, and none 
of them has been really healed who did 
not regain his religious outlook.”’ (Mod- 
ern Man in Search of a Soul: Harcourt, 
Brace.) 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, the famous French 
scientist, declared: ‘‘As a physician, I 
have seen men, after all other therapy 
has failed, lifted out of disease and 
melancholy by the serene effort of 
prayer. .When we pray, we link 
ourselves with the inexhaustible motive 
power that spins the universe. We ask 
that a part of this power be apportioned 
to our needs. Even in asking, our hu- 
man deficiencies are filled, and we arise 
strengthened and repaired’’ (Reader's 
Digest, March 1941). 

Even a superstitious faith effects its 
cures, as the history of Christian Science 
and Unity abundantly testify. 


So stood of old the holy Christ 
Amidst the suffering throng; 

With whom his lightest touch sufficed 
To make the weakest strong. 


The healing gift he lends to them 
Who use it in his name; 

The power that filled his garment’s hem 
Is evermore the same. 


That Good Physician liveth yet 

Thy friend and guide to be; 
The Healer by Gennesaret 

Shall walk the rounds with thee. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 





(Lesson commentary based on ‘‘Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons; the In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 


Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by the Di- | 


vision of Christian Education, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
aa 
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BOOK NOTES 





Story Distorts Richardson Case 


A SOUTHERN LAWYER. By Aubrey 
Lee Brooks. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 214 pp., $3.50. 

This autobiography, in which the au- 
thor delineates ‘‘Fifty Years at the Bar,’’ 
is as entertaining as fiction. Mr. Brooks 
is evidently a remarkable man, and in 
his own life story he is not overly 
modest in portraying its hero. In a 
state political convention, when every 
other speaker was howled down, includ- 
ing Senators Hoey and Morrison, they 
heard Brooks through to the end. His 
own part in helping to elect Roosevelt 
he does not estimate as insignificant. 
Though he does not actually say that a 
Supreme Court appointment was offered 
him he admits that Cardozo ‘‘was a 
better appointment.” If he had been 
at home instead of grouse shooting in 
Europe in the fall of 1929, when other 
men lost heavily in the stock market 
crash, he could have protected himself. 

Probably the chief item of interest in 
the book deals with Mr. Brooks’ in- 
volvement in the Richardson case, which 
has been widely discussed among South- 
ern Presbyterians and has had the at- 
tention of the General Assembly for 
some years. 

Mr. Brooks seems to have been in- 
volved in this affair on all sides. He 
wrote the Richardson will; he was also 
a deacon in the Greensboro church, a 
member of the building committee and 
its sub-committee on finances, and later a 
trustee. When a suit was filed he and 
his law firm were engaged by two of 
the plaintiffs while he was also involved 
as one of the church trustees who were 
plaintiffs in the case. 

In telling of the litigation he gives no 
objective account of the situation but 
rather appears as a lawyer out to win 
his case, and in his efforts in this chap- 
ter—by far the longest in the book—he 
omits highly important material which 
is prejudicial to his own position and 
gives his readers a completely erroneous 
impression of the action of the 1950 
General Assembly in its final word in 
the long drawn-out case. 

The Brooks account raises many ques- 
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tions in the reader’s mind: If Mr. 
Brooks, who wrote the controversial 
will, knew so clearly the intention of 
Mr. Richardson, and if he had so im- 
portant a place among the officers and 
financial directors of the Greensboro 
church, why did he permit what he later 
protested in court as a breach of trust? 
Why does not a lawyer telling such a 
story make very clear for the lay reader 
the difference between technical fraud 
and what the layman understands by 
fraud? Instead, the reader is allowed, 
if not encouraged, to believe the worst. 

In quoting the action of the judicial 
commission, Mr. Brooks omits (but does 
not indicate it) the paragraph which 
says: ‘The Commission wishes to un- 
derscore and emphasize the decisions of 
the courts that no member of the Rich- 
ardson family was guilty of fraud. We 
deeply regret the embarrassment and 
injury suffered by the Richardson family 
and by our church.’’ He also omits the 
obvious correction administered the 
agencies by the commission when these 
agencies were pointed to the new rule 
about filing suits. But probably the 
most unfortunate statement of Mr. 
Brooks declares that the 1950 Assembly 
“unanimously approved the report of 
the Judicial Commission, which had held 
that no apologies were required.” 

The facts are that the Assembly did 
not even have to act on the report of 
the Judicial Commission, and it did not 
act on it. When it did make a state 
ment on the case, in response to an 
overture, it commended the agencies 
which had expressed their regrets to the 
Richardson family and spoke of its own 





this just and wise conclusion. The As- 
sembly expresses its Christian love and 
appreciation for the devoted service of 
the Richardson family to the church 
and calls on all its constituent agents 
and individuals to join with us in this 
conclusion.” 

But you would never believe that such 
action was taken by reading Mr. Brooks’ 
account of it. Anyone in coming gen- 
erations who may happen to read only 
his account will never know what our 
Assembly really did. 

Still it is an entertaining book. And 
it is a hopeful book—for the world at 
large and for Mr. Brooks as an individ- 
ual. For the world and for himself he 
has a pat on the back. Indeed, he 
frankly tells you in his concluding lines 
that, ‘““‘When fate shall take up its pen 
to write my final decree, [ entertain the 
lively hope that a gracious Providence 
will dictate, ‘He fought a good fight, he 
kept the faith.’ ’’—A. N. B. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

James E. Mt. Washington 
church, Baltimore, Md., has resigned his 
pastorate and been dismissed to the 
Orthodox Presbyterian church, to be- 
come pastor in Long Beach, Calif. 

Herman J. Womeldorf from Yancey- 

ville, N. C., to Woodside Lane, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 
- Duncan MacBryde from HICOG, 
Bremen, Germany, to IE/PRS, Dept. of 
State, 1778 Penn. Ave., Washington 25, 
D.. C. 

John T. Reed, Dekalb, Miss., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Bonna Bella church, 
Savannah, Ga. 

W. L. Latham, formerly of the A. R. 
P. church, Fayetteville, Tenn., is now 
serving the Bryson Memorial, Limestone 
and Talucah churches in North Alabama 
Presbytery. Before going to Fayette- 
ville in 1924 Mr. Latham was in the 
U. S. church. 

John O. Taxis, formerly of the West 
Collingswood, N. J. church (Presbyte- 
rian, USA), became minister of educa- 
tion at the Bethesda, Md., church Jan 
1. Address: 5516 Sonoma Rd. 

D. C. Crawford, Jr., from Wadesboro, 
N. C., to Leesburg, Va. 

Paul F. Barackman, pastor of Bed- 
ford-Central church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will join the faculty of the Biblical 
Seminary, New York, Feb. 1 as professor 
of preaching and English Bible. 

W. W. Peele, Methodist bishop of the 
Richmond (Virginia and North 
Carolina), is retiring because of 
tinued illness Feb. 15. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Paul N. Garber, who has had 
episcopal responsibilities overseas. 

John N. Ashenfelder from East Gads- 
den, Ala., to assistant pastor, First 
church, Baton Rouge, La. Address: 3665 
Government St. 

James G. formerly of the 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church, Ohio 
Presbytery, is now pastor of the Thom- 








Moore, 


area 
con- 


Spencer, 


son Memorial church, Centreville, Miss. 
James Sprunt from Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tenn., to 1521 Caswell St., Raleigh, 
N. C., Feb. 15. 
John C. Solomon from Port Lavaca, 
Texas, to Cameron, Texas. 


died at his home in Pineville, N. C., Jai, 
8. Dr. Graham was a missionary tg 
Japan 1891-96; pastor in Fayetteville, 
N. C., 1896-1904; Farmville, VaJ 
1904-8: president and professor of Bible 
at Hampden-Sydney, 1907-17; and wa 
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Chas. W. Solomon, formerly pastor of 
the Vaughn Memorial and Sunnyside 
churches, Fayetteville, N. C., is now liv- 


pastor in Florence, S. C., 


from 1917 
until he became pastor emeritus in 1929, 





ing at Montreat, N. C., and expects to 
give his entire time to evangelistic work. 

Richard Wm. Schmoyer, Allentown, 
Pa., recent graduate of the Fuller Theo- 
logical Seminary, Los Angeles, has been 
installed as pastor of the Prentiss church 
in Meridian (Miss.) Presbytery. 
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H. Tucker Graham, 85, one-time 
president of Hampden-Sydney College, 
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